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Phone 184-W. Northampton 201 Main Street 


WHY NOT? 


A careful examination of your eyes today may 


remove the cause of those dreadful headaches. 
We are equipped to give you intelligent, accurate 


OPTICAL SERVICE. 
We do not use drops or drugs in examining eyes. 
It is to your advantage to profit by our experience, 


If you feel that your eyes need attention let us 
examine them and suggest a remedy. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 
O. T. DEWHURST > 


Saving is the most important thing in 
life—Why not start the year right and 
open an account with us today. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY TRUST CO. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Commercial Savings Departments 


NATIONAL BANK 


ri RS NORTHAMPTON 


auw=e The Bonk on the Corner some 


A 
Bank 
Offering 

Real — 


; Service 


Wm. G. Bassett, President 
EK. L. Shaw, Vice-Pres. 
F. N. Kneeland, Vice-Pres. 
Elbert L. Arnold, Cashier 


YOUR DEPOSITS ~ 


in the 
Northampton 
_~- Institution 
for 
Savings 


Begin to draw interest from the first 
Business Day of each month. 


eo 


Hours: 
eRe bene eak caghos eS eovyey ap 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 m. 
Evenings 6.30 to 8 


ASSETS $8,661,000.00 


Incorporated 1842 


Nonotuck _ 
Savings a 
Bank | 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Deposits placed on interest the first 
business day of each month / 


OFFICERS | 
Orville W. Prouty, President 


Chas. W. Kinney H. N. Gardiner 
/ Vice-Presidents 


Sterling R. Whitbeck, Treasurer 


Open Daily except Sundays and Holidays, 
from 9 a.m. to3 p.m, Saturdays from 9 a, m. 
to 12 M. Saturday.evenings from 7.00 to 8.00 

for deposits only. 
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EDITORIALS 


With this issue of the Hopkins Arms the Edi- 
torial Board and Management wish to express 
the hope that we have the support of the Alumni 
and townspeople as the Arms has had in the past. 
We appreciate helpful criticism. ¢ 


Winning Popularity 


There are a great many boys and girls whose 
one ambition is to be popular. 
instead of becoming popular 
liked more and more. 

One way to become popular 
for everybody, old and young, rich or poor. 

A jealous person is never popular. One of 
the worst faults a person can have is’ jealousy 
and anyone who has this fault is seldom liked by 
his associates. 

Then, too, a person who is: always trying to 
be the leader is seldom popular although he may 


But many times 
they become dis- 


is to show a liking 


think he is. 

Avoid being snobbish, think of others and re- 
joice in the success of others if you wish to be 
popular. 


An Ideal 


There are a great many men who receive the 
honor of being called gentlemen, who do not 
really deserve it. In our estimation a gentleman 
need not be rich in wealth or wisdom, a great 
politician or a hero. but our ideal gentleman 
He must be a man who has a 


One who is at times will- 


must be unselfish. 
well controlled temper. 
ing to help his fellowmen and is not jealous if 
hls neighbor receives higher honors than him- 
self. 

Ambition is another one of his traits. <A lazy 
man is never respected. 

Also a gentleman is not a grouch but a good 
natured fellow who has a pleasant word and a 


smile for everybody. He must have respect for 
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to have the athletic tax the same as last year. 
Susie Kremensky was elected cheer leader and 
Whitaker assistant cheer leader. 

Short talks were given by members of the 
faculty. 

Letters were awarded at the spring meeting 
of the Association to the following girls: Of 
the class of 1921, Helen Bistrek, Margaret Miller, 
Grace Murphy and Elinor Smith; of class of 
1922, Sophie Banasieska, Susie Kremensky, 
Helen Mazeski, Kathryn Toole, end of the class 
of 1923, Olive Keefe and Margaret Toole. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Hopkins graduates now studying at other 
institutions are: 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Frank Kokoski, 
717, Carl Whitaker, “18, Frank Bilski, ’20, Donald Fair- 
man, 721; Amherst College, William Dwyer, 718; Bow- 
doin College, Dean Eldridge, *17; Marywood College, 
Mae Toole, 18; Columbia University, Charles O’Leary, 
713, John Callahan, 718; Springfield College, Edward 
Mazeski, °19; Wheaton College, Lorena Scott, ’20; 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Joseph Szafir, 719; 
Middlebury College, Roger Scott, ’20; Brown University, 
Helen MeQueston, ’21, Elinor Smith, ’21; Boston Uni- 
versity, Bradford Hill, ’21. 

At Normal Schools: 

Fitchburg, Marion Keefe, *14, Mae Keefe, *18, Con- 
stance Hill, ’21; Westfield, Helen White, ’20 Marion 
White, ’20, Margaret Kelley, ’21, Margaret Miller, ’21; 
Framingham, Doris Montgomery, ’20, Helen Bistrek, 721, 
Grace Murphy, ’21; Bridgewater, Julia Flaherty, ’20; 
Keene, N. H., Viola Maclean, *’21; Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, Marion Montgomery, ’18. 


At Commercial Schools: 

Northampton Commercial College, Elizabeth Abbott, 
720, Dorothy Horton, ’21; Bay Path Institute, Charles 
Kokoski, 718. 


Class of 1921 
The members of the class are located as fol- 


lows: 

Helen Bistrek taking the four-year course at Fram- 
ingham Normal. 

John Connelly is at his home in Amherst and plans to 
go to a Technical School next year. 

Dorothy Comins is teaching in Hawley. 

Edward Dwyer is taking post graduate work at Deer- 
field Academy. 


Donald Fairman is taking the two-year course at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Dorothy Horton is attending Northampton Commercial 
College. 

Bradford Hill is at Boston University. 

Constance Hill is. taking the four-year course at 
Fitchburg Normal. 

Helen. McQueston and Elinor Smith are at Brown 
University. 

Grace Murphy is at Framingham Normal School. 

Viola Maclean is at Keene (N. H) Normal. 

Hazel Mather is working in Thompsonville, Conn. 

Margaret Miller and Margaret Kelley are at Westfield 
Normal School. 


1920 


Henry Kokoski, James Lehane and William 

Reardon are all working at home. 
1919 

Eva Hickey is teaching in Suffield, Conn. 

Mae Devine is teaching in the Roosevelt 
School, North Hadley. 

Edward Mazeski, a junior at Springfield Col- 
lege, was the real star on the varsity soccer team 
whieh won the Eastern championship. 

Kathryn Kremensky is working in Brooklyn, 
Nags 

Appolonia Banasieska is employed at Boyden’s 
Northampton. 


1918 

Mary Yarrows has been appointed school 
nurse in Hadley, and is assistant district nurse 
in Northampton. 

Helen Reardon is employed as a stenographer 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Olive Comins and Sabina Neil are teaching in 
Sunderland, Mass. 

Helen Miller is working in Easthampton. 

Florence White is employed as a government 
stenographer at Washington, D. C. 

Polly Neil has been graduated from the 
Dickinson Hospital and will go into private 
nursing work. 

1917 

Myron Smith who received the bachelor of 
arts degree at Amherst last June has accepted 
a position as chemist in Brunswick, Maine. 
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Jane Flaherty and Doris Phillips who were 
graduated from Westfield Normal School in 1919 
are teaching this year at the Russell School of 
Hadley. 

Julia Kelley was graduated from the training 
school for nurses at St. Mary’s Hospital in New 
York and is now located in that city. 

Charlotte Barlow, a graduate of the Wesson 
Hospital Training School is now loeated in 
Springfield. 

Dean Eldridge played on the varsity football 
team at Bowdoin. 


; 1916 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rutter of West Andover 
have a daughter, Nancy. Mrs. Rutter was 
formerly Margaret Johnson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl J. Norton have a son, Paul. 
Mrs. Norton was formerly Dorothy Hoffman. 

The class of 1916 celebrated its fitth reunion 
by a supper at ‘‘Ye Brick Oven’’ on June 12, 
2921, 


My Experiences at The Fair 
I went to the fair on Tuesday, Children’s 
Day. The exhibits, of course, were the first thing 
on my program. I compared Hadley’s with the 
other towns’ to see if any were one-half as good, 
and none were. 
I walked through the Midway, after reassur- 


1915 

Grace Burke who was graduated from Smith 
College in 1919, and who has been teacher of 
French and History at Hopkins for the past 
two years, is teaching French at Stratford, Conn. 

1914 

Marion Dalton has moved to Westfield, Mass. 
Her addregs is 12 White Street. 

Margaret Hastings is teaching at the Essex 
County Agricultural School.. 

Helena White is Principal of the North 
Hadley School. 

Marion Keefe who has been a stenographer at 
the Springfield Armory is now studying at 
Fitehburg Normal School. 

1913 

Charles O’Leary is studying law at Columbia 
University. 

Waldo Kendall with his father, Mr. A. J. 


Kendall of Middle Street, is spending the winter 


in Klorida. 


ing myself about the exhibits. 
stall was one of ‘‘eats.’’ 
very much. 


Nearly every 
These appealed to me 
The side-shows I didn’t go near 
for in front of the first one, a man with an arm- 
ful of hideous snakes was standing on a box 
shouting ‘‘his head off.’’ 


I rode on the Merry-go-Round, the Ferris 
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Wheel and the Whip. The last was new to me 
and it took me three rides to get used to it. “It 
was a thing of fits and starts. For a little ways 
we moved along smoothly and then all of a sud- 
den, we went around a curve with such amazing 
rapidity that it took our breath away. 

When I came to the end of the Midway, I 
sat down to console myself about a dizzy head- 
ache, and a lonesome quarter which rested in the 
bottom of my pocket. 

Just then someone came up with the sad news 
that the judges had passed the Hadley float with- 
out even mentioning it. I ealled the judges 
forty kinds of names and went to see the track 
meet. 

Arriving at the tence, I found about ‘‘a mil- 
lion’? ahead of me. Resting my head on a 
lady’s hat and my feet on a man’s shoes, I 
managed to see ‘‘ Bish’? Chumura sit on a squeal- 
ing pig. I was so glad of this, I cheered for 
all I was worth, thereby knocking the lady’s hat 
on her eyes. I humbly apologized and moved 
swittly away. 

| found a ‘‘dandy’’ place where I could see 
way up and down the track. My excitement 
knew no bounds, when I saw three handsome 
steeds coming down the track at a break-neck 
pace. Two of these were driven by Hopkins 
boys, Flaherty and Roger West. When a fresh, 
young man directing his conversation towards 
Flaherty, said ‘‘Giddap Napoleon. It looks like 
rain.’’ I gave him a look that ought to have 
frozen him. These two, Flaherty and West did 
ereat work. I nearly split the ears of the crowd 
around me, by the expression of my enthusiasm. 
You can be sure I was glad when Flaherty’ and 
Chumura came off with the first two prizes for 
the Pee Race. 

Although the Hopkins boys did not win the 
foot races, | was proud of them because of their 
spirit. They didn’t do any ‘‘erabbing.”’ 

The boys from Hopkins and Smith Academy 
lined up for the Tug-of-War and I cleared my 
throat for one last effort. When the outcome 
was announced a tie, I was happy but could 
have been happier. Then they pulled again and 
I saw the Hopkins boys pull the Hatfield boys 


off the map. I shouted like a maniac, then my 
feet left the fence and I took a ridiculous tumble 
in the dust causing the audience much laughter. 

After roaming about a while longer, gazing 
with hungry eyes at the ‘‘eats’’ stalls I. took my 
weary homeward way, having spent a day full 
of fun. 

Margaret Toole, °23. 


‘‘Music Hath Charms’’ 


This essay was written for graduation, but 
because of its interest, has been printed in this 
issue. 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast, 
To soften rocks or bend the knotted oak.’’ 


‘ 

Someone has said ‘‘Music is the speech of 
angels.’*> While this cannot pass as a definition, 
it serves to emphasize the difference between 
music and ordinary sound. When music is men- 
tioned one usually thinks of some musical instru- 
ment such as the piano, violin, or harp. Yet the 
most wonderful music is not made by man. Many 
a poet has received his inspiration from a mur- 
muring brooklet or the sighing of the night wind 
through the tree tops. 

Music is not a new invention. It might be 
said to be as old as the world. Music is not alone 
for the cultured. The most primitive savage 
has experienced its influence and felt its power. 
Again, music is not solely for the mature, even 
a little child is responsive to its power. 

Music is not a thing of the present; almost at 
the dawn of creation the Bible tells us of a man, 


‘Jubal by name, who was ealled ‘‘the father of 


all such as handle the harps and organ.”’ 

You will recall what a soothing influence mu- 
sic had over King Saul when David played be- 
fore him on his harp. 

To quote from Roper, ‘not only human beings 
but gods as well have sought and found solace 
in music.’’ The love of music is by no means 
confined to this sphere, but reaches out to the 
other orbs of the universe, if myths and legends 
are to be believed. All nations had deities of 
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music. In the cultured Greece, in wicked Baby- 


lon, and in dark Africa, shrines were erected to 


these potent gods. The Greeks had an intense 
love for music. Apollo, god of music and poetry, 
drew sweet melodies from his lyre; Orpheus 
played his instrument with such fervor that 


_rocks, trees and waters were moved by the 


sound, while Erato, mistress of lvrie poetry, 
found joy in the lyre. However, not all Greek 
deities used instruments, some were noted for 
the power of their voices. The Sirens voices 
enchanted all who heard their songs. Both the 
merry god Pan, with his syrinx, and Hermes, the 
inventor of musical instruments, were wor- 
shipped by the Greeks. 


Nor was the love of music kept within the 
boundaries of ancient Greece. Away to the east- 
ward, in the Land of Mysteries, dwelt gods and 
godesses whose love of music was a passion. 


And thus through all the eveles of romantic 
myths, we find constant reference to music. The 
spirit of music dwelt everywhere in the North, 
South, Hast, and West. 


’ There is music¢ in the ocean, 
There is music wild and grand, 
With its surges e’er in motion 
Breaking fiercely on the land. 
Swept by breezes soft and vernal, 
Lashed by trumpet bold and free, 
There is melody eternal 
In the deep and mighty sea. 


_ There is music for the loving . 
In the earth, the sea, and air, 
Where so’er our steps are roving, 
Let us hearken, it is there 
For the sad and for the grieving, 
Who with patient spirit bear, 
For the lowly, but believing, 
There is musie everywhere. 


With the rude rocks for his pillow, 

_ With his canopy, the night, 

Dashed by salt spray from the billow 
Drenched by snow flakes, cold and white, 

Man may find, though tears should glisten 
In his eyes from awe and fear, 

If with faith he bend and listen, — 
God’s sweet music everywhere.’’ 


As the Christian Era dawned there came a 
new factor in human progress and civilization. 
To none of the refined arts was the inculeation 
of the new religion destined to give higher 
impulse than the art of music. The awakening 
of this period was mainly along the lines of 
church music. Indeed, for several centuries the 
art of music was preserved by the church alone. 
Perhaps the one person who did the most towards’ 
advancing music was Pope Gregory the Great. 
Besides composing many beautiful tunes he 
wrote the word to his hymns, many of which 
are used today. One of his hymns, ‘‘ Lucis Crea- 
tor Optimé,’’ is a favorite of mine. 


‘“Oh blest Creator of the lght, 
Who dost the dawn from darkness bring, 
And in the heavens most glorious bright, 
Dost bid the stars together sing. 


Who gently blending eve with morn 
And morn with eve, dost make the day,— 
Thick flows the flood of darkness down, 


O hear us as we come to pray.’’ 


After the sixth century no great change took 
place in the art of music until the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This has sometimes 
been ealled ‘‘The Classical Period,’’ for during 
this age music reached the highest point of per- 
At this time flourished 
the great masters—Bach, ‘Hayden, Handle, 


Beethoven and Mozart. Anyone who intends to 


fection in its history. 


advance very far in his musical edueation will 
at sometimes, read and study the lives of these 
ereat men. You will find each very human, and 
the story of his life not at all dull; indeed 
Mozart’s life is very interesting as it contains 
many amusing anecdotes over which you will 
have a good laugh; you will also find many 
characteristics to admire. 

Just as other languages were formed and 
elaborated, so the language of music developed, 
only more gradually, covering a period of thou- 
sands of ‘years. Perhaps this is why it is the 
ereatest of all languages, for all who hear can 
understand. ‘‘In the presence of musie mere 
words are wrapped in silence.’’ 

Merry England with her ballads and folk 
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songs must not be forgotten during the middle 
ages. Although she could not boast of any great 
musicians or composers, nevertheless every tav- 
ern had its fiddler with a group of eager 
listeners. 

Nor must the Emerald Isle be passed over with 
its Thomas Moore. Thomas Moore was a eel- 
ebrated Irish poet who wrote about the begin- 
“nine of the nineteenth century. Not only was 
he celebrated as a poct but also as a writer of 
music. He composed melodies to many of his 
poems. In any good collection of songs, you are 
sure to find his ‘‘Last Rose of Summer’’ and 
‘‘The Minstrel Boy.”’ 

Of later years musie has not been developed 
as muchas: the means of making music. More 
and. more instruments are being invented as time 
goes on. Long strides have been taken from the 
shepard’s pipes of long ago to the player piano 
of today. Perhaps the Victrola, the reproducer 
of sound, is the greatest achievement of all. In- 
deed we may listen to the great singers and 
musicians in, our own homes without. going to 
Boston or New York. 

One would searcely think of looking in the 
heart of Africa for music and yet music is. to 
be found everywhere in its different stages of 
development from the most primitive savage to 
the most highly cultured people. Samuel Baker 
an African explorer, once sought to impress the 
natives with an exhibition of a sham battle with 
volleys, ecannonades, and rockets. The natives 
took an interest in his maneuvres but showed no 
apparent excitement. The same day when the 
band was paraded up and down, the enthusiasm 
of the natives ran high, Samuel Baker is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘The natives are passionately fond 
of music. I believe the safest way to travel is 
these wild countries would be to play a cornet, 
if possible without ceasing, which would ensure 
a safe passage.’ 

Every country has had in its history a period 
of folk songs and dances. The songs dnd dances 
of each have their own peculiar characteristics. 
They might rightly be called musical pictures 
of the life and customs of the people. 

There is a marked difference between the mu- 


sie of primitive people and the folk songs of a 


civilized nation. Yet there is a still greater dif- ” 


ference between the same folk songs and the 
work of the great composers. 

Music differs from all the other arts in that it 
can be enjoyed by all. What does a little child 
eare for a fine painting or a masterpiece in 


literature? But music reaches everyone, even 


the smallest.. There is music. for all moods, for 
the sorrowing, for the joyous, music meets every 
need. Can you picture in your mind a mother 
singing as she rocks her babe to sleep? - Who 
can say there is no power in the musi¢ of a lul- 
laby? Do they not take infinite pleasure in their 
motion songs and danees at school? 

For youth there is a different kind still; the 
so-called ‘‘popular music.’’ To older people it 
may seem like trash, but to youth it expresses 
frolhe, gayety and romance. 

During a war there is always an abundanee of 
musie especially along patriotic lines. This was 
true throughout the World War. Although this 
kind of music lasts chiefly during the war period, 
nevertheless, it has its place. Surely we all re- 
member hearing the bands play, ‘“Over There,”’ 
and know how it inspired patriotism not only in 
the boys who went over seas but also in the 
hearts of those who stayed at home. 

One type of patriotic music is martial music. 
This inspires courage. You may not believe this 
but just try it. Sometime when you feel dis- 
couraged and your work drags—sing or whistle 
a lively mareh. If you put yourself into it your 
spirits will rise and your work will be accom- 
plished sooner and better. 

Music is a safety valve, a relief from worry, 
anger, and disappointment. Musie has a splendid 
tranquilizing and energy developing effect. 
Some sort of a musical instrument or automatic 
reproducer of music ought to be in every home. 
Good music in the home will make life run more 
smoothly and pleasantly for every member of 
the family. 

Closely related to music is poetry. Both are 
an outlet for the expression of feelmg. It has 
been said that ‘‘no other art,’’ appeals as strong- 
ly to the emotions as music does. 
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The famous musicians not only appeal to the 
emotions but create emotion. Iam thinking now 
of Fritz Kreisler, that wonderful, yes wonder- 
ful, violinist. When he draws the bow across 
the strings of his violin, you feel a thrill you 
are lifted high above the clouds; now almost on 
the verge of tears; now happy, so happy you 
cannot help smiling, and again silenced, holding 
your breath in awe and wonder. 

-Music? There are all sorts, but music at its 
best is a spiritual inspiration. Such music is 
found in churehes. All that is noble and highest 
is embodied in this religious music. There are 
hymns of joy, peace, comfort, and sorrow, some 
for every mood and need of the Christian lite. 

There are three elements that go to make up 
music, melody, rhythm and harmony. The great- 
est of these is harmony. Today when the 
restless world is so inharmonious, we should 
strive more than ever to bring about a better 
condition of things. This can be accomplished 
threugh music, if we try, for the harmony of 
music and that of hfe both have the same foun- 
dation—the law of order. 

‘There are,’ some one has said, many ele- 
ments which taken separately are unharmonie, 
but when brought into proper order by the 
applications of this law, resolve into one great 
harmony. 

So it is with life. We must bring harmony 
~ as an active force into our lives and what better 
means is there for accomplishing this than 


through the language that everyone loves 
music ? 
Bradford Hill, °21. 


An Armistice Day Tribute 


Each gave his life for his country’s good, 

Those men who fought in the Argonne Wood; 
They braved the storm ‘of cannon and shell 
Where the war king rode and the bullets fell. 


They lived and fought in the trenches bleak, 
Where shrapnel bursts and the gasses creep, 
Where bombs explode with noisy cries 

And the war god gloats o’er his human prize. 


They risked their lives and they gave their all, 

When they bravely answered their country’s 
eall. 

They fought, they died at Chateau Thierry 

For a better and safer democracy; 


That right should triumph; that hate should 
die 
Along with the echoing battle ery 
Heroes were they and warriors true, 
Who bravely fought for the red, white and 
blue. 
Eleanor Miller, ’23. 


The Little Angel Child 


‘There, Katie Burns, ye can’t say that Cor- 
delia of yours didn’t hit me Charlie, an’ he’s 
vot a bump the size of an igg. on his head. I 
see it with me own eyes.”’ 

The process of hanging out clothes stopped 
abruptly. Mrs. Burns marched with great 
strides to the front gate, her flushed face and 
gleaming eyes indicating, ‘‘how dare Patrick 
White say such things about her angel child.”’ 

**So, ye teok the pain to tell-me that, about 
me Cordelia. Vell, ye Charlie is far from bein’ 
an angel: Dedn’t he pull a big handful of me 
Cordelia’s hair out which took near to six months 
to grow in again? Did I go peddling it all over 
town likes ye’re doin’? No, me dedn’t. Ye 
better go home an’ find out about ver own ¢chil- 
dren before findin’ fault with others,’’ spoke up 
Mrs. Burns with such bitterness that Patrick 
White knew better than to argue further with 
her. 

‘*Cordelia, Cordelia, come to mother. Where 
are ye?”’ 

Out of the rose bushes across the street, came a 
tall, lank girl of twelve, with fiery red hair.. 
Her face seemed to be all eyes and mouth. In 
order to reach her mother she had to pass Pat- 
rick White, who was walking away now. Circling 
him with pretense fear, she turned her back to 
her mother and made a hideous face at him. 

‘Cordelia, come here this minute,’’ cried Mrs. 
Burns with authority. . 

The child came running to her mother, who 
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grabbed her by the shoulders and marched her. 


in the house. Pushing her into a chair, and with 
her hands on her hips she demanded: 

‘‘Cordelia, answer me question. What-ded ye 
do to Charlie White?”’ 

Great tears rolled down her face; sobs shook 
her thin body. This was the lttle angel child 
who a few minutes before had made a face at 
Mr. White the pillar of their church. 

‘*Ye needent think I’m goin’ to let this pass. 
So dry your eyes and spake up like your mother 
before ye always ded.”’ 


‘““Spake up. Yes or no, ded ye hit Charlie?’’ 


said the mother as she notieed that the child was 


still eryine. 
““Yes,’’ sobbed the red haired girl, 
does it again if hes gets fresh.”’ 


FAnG™” 5 


‘‘Dry your eyes and tell me what he does to 
ye,’ inquired Mrs. Burns. 

‘‘Last night,’’ began the child, ‘‘Charlie an’ 
I found a board loose near the step of his father’s 
front porch, so we crept in under, the poreh tor 
Charlie aid—oh he said Tom’s girl was s to call an’ 
we wanted to se the fun.”’ . 

‘What ded ye see?’’ asked the mother. 

‘*We had jus’ got settled when they came out 
and sat in the couch hammoch together. We 
looked through the erack in the floor and saw 
him kiss her. Don’t ye believe me?’’ demanded 
the child as she saw that her mother rather 
doubted her. 

‘““Sakes alive child, I think ye’re nes me a 
fishey kind of a story for Tom White wouldn’t 
dare do that,’’ answered Mrs. Burns. 

‘‘Honest, ma, he ded. I betcha Charlie told 
his father I hit him so he wouldn’t get a licken. 


You ene ma, we got so tired sittin’ there, but! 
we were awful glad when Tom aid to his girl, | 
“‘let’s go for a walk.’ 
came out I told Charlie I was goin’ to tell ye 
about it. Then he told me to shut me mouth an’ 
with that I hit him a good one. 
I heard his father yellin’ for him, so I beat it 
for home. 
tells his father what he does.’ 

‘‘Here after, me young lady that White boy 
ain’t to play with ye. Understand?” 

“Ma, a betcha Mr. White hates me like 

pone 

pees) me darlin’. 

‘*Oh nothin’ I was rer thinkin’ about it,” 
answered the holy one and she had a right to 
believe it for wasn’t it she who had told around 


‘town that he-had squeezed his wife’s hand, dur- 


ing the reading of the gospel in church. Pat- 
rick White above all other people! What a 
scandal it had proven to be but Mr. White knew- 
who had started it. 

Two years passed, with its ups and downs for 
Cordelia, and time had proved that Cordelia 
was a coming lady. She was sitting on her front 


porch knitting, when Patrick Khite passed by : 
~ late one afternoon. He said to himself: 


‘‘When she saved that little child from bein’ 
run over last spring that was the most wonder- 
ful performance, and talked of as much as when 


the men of ’76 marched through our town. It’s _ 


queer how ’em wild ones quiet down so. If me 
wife told me that about a year ago, I would as | 
soon thought of wearing me hat in church. 


Such as life,’’ he said and passed on. ' 
Olive Keefe °23. 


So when. eer went, we -_ 


2 , 
“ i; 
¥ % a 


Lucky for me — 


Charlie is a sissy ap: for he always © 


a 
© 
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Cummington Fair 


Tuesday morning about ten o’clock, ten of us 
boys with Mr. Loring started for Cummington 
Fair to judge stock. We went in Johnson’s and 
Mr. Loring’s Fords. 

We arrived about 11.30 at the fair grounds 
which are about a mile from the village of Cum- 
mington. These grounds cover about fifteen 
acres and have a track of about one-third of a 
mile. The-land is rough and uneven. There is 
one exhibition hall of three floors: on the first, 
is the dinner hall. On the second there were 
exhibits of fruit and vegetables and four garage 
exhibits. On the third were the boys’ and girls’ 
exhibits. There were forty yoke of oxen and 
several other kinds of cattle. One of the main 
events was the drawing of the oxen. 

We got our numbers and started judging 
about two o’clock. We had three classes of cat- 
tle to judge. We had twenty minute to place 
them and write the reasons for placing them. 

After judging, we looked around a while and 
started for home about four o’clock and arrived 
at Hopkins about 5.30. 

Osborne West, °23 


The Greenfield Fair 


On Thursday, September 15, twelve boys and 
three girls went to the Greenfield Fair. We went 


sae ae | \Nousebola rs 


& 


qn cullure 


in three automobiles, accompanied by Mr. Lor- 


ing of the Agricultural Department and Miss 
Erhard of the Farm Bureau. We left Hopkins 
at 7.30. 

When we arrived at Greenfield the sun was 
shining brightly and the fair grounds were 
already crowded. 


i 


At nine o’clock there was a poultry judging 
contest, at one o’clock the live stock judging was 
held and at three the corn and potato judging. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the day 
was the airplane. About half past two, it began 
circling over the race track. One of the oceu- 
pants did stunts, such as riding on the wings, 
hanging from a rope ladder and riding on the 
upper wing while the pilot looped the loop. 

A track meet was called in the morning and 
the races were held in the afternoon. 

The collections of vegetables were very at- 
tractive and much attention was given them. 

At five-thirty we started for home and except 
for a little engine trouble we had, an ideal trip. 

Harold Pelissier, ’22. 
Northampton Fair 
HADLEY FLOAT. 

The float representing the Hadley boys’ and 
girls’ club work was tastefully designed and 
decorated by the Hopkins pupils. It represented 
the back yard of a farm. 

At one end was:the back piazza of a farm 
house on which Frances Szafer was preparing 
tomatoes for canning. Vines were twined 
around the posts of the porch and across the 
top of it. 

In front of it were two small spruce trees and 
a box flower bed on either side of the path which 
led to a vegetable garden. Where William 
Chumura was gathering vegetables. 

On one corner of the garden stood a wire cage 
in which was a small pig to which Harriet Hope 
was feeding some milk from a bottle. 

A sereen of evergreen covered the wheels and 
the body of the wagon. On one side Hadley was 
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artistically written with carrots. In the very 
front of the wagon ‘‘ Hadley Boys’ and Girls’ 
clubs’? was written in yellow against a white 
background. 

The float committee consisted of Harold 
Pelissier, Robert McQueston, Edward Coffey, 
Olive Keefe, Margaret Toole, and Eleanor Mill- 
er. The teachers in charge were Miss Aiken, 
chairman, Miss Leonard, and Miss Callahan. 
Although no prize was awarded for the float it 
was a very creditable piece of work of which 
Hopkins may be proud. 


At the Greenfield fair, Irving Johnson, °23, 
took first prize in corn judging, first prize in 
vegetables judging and first prize on an exhibit 
of ten ears of flint corn, awards amounting to 
$9. Osborne West took first prize on potato 
judging receiving a prize of $3. Sophie Ban- 
asieski took second prize in preserve judging, 
recelving a prize of $2. 

At the Eastern States Exposition, Johnson 
took first. prize in corn judging and West sec- 
ond. Both boys represented the state in corr 
demonstration the first five days of the expos« 
tion and did excellent work. 

Harold Pelissier, ’22, Charles Mather, °23, 
and Osborne West, °23, as a poultry judging 
team represented Hampshire County at the 
Worcester fair and received third prize. 

Osborne West, °23, William Chumura, ’23, 
and Harold Pelissier, ’22, were awarded first 
prize $10 as a judging team at the Cummington 
fair. 

In the individual judging contest, Harold 
Pelissier, °22, received second prize, Osborn¢ 
West, 23, third, William Chumura, ’28, fourth 
and John Zenzaya, ’23, sixth. 


Hadley Poultry Club Members 
Roger West, Freshman 
Osborne West, Junior 

Chester Wzorek, Freshman 
Horaee Baab, Freshman 
Edward Emond, Junior 
Lewis Whitaker, Junior 

Amelia Adams, 5th grade 


Osborne West, °23, made the high score in his 
poultry judging at the Three County Fair, plac- 
ing all classes correctly. 


_ Pictures of the Freshman and Sophomore 
boys were exhibited at the M. A. C. fair, showing 
the field study of soil, and the studying of seed 
sweet corn. 


ATHLETICS 


Hopkins 3 Deerfield 0 

Hopkins Academy and Deerfield Academy 
played an interesting game of soecer at Hopkins 
October 13, the home team winning 3 to 0. It 
was the first game of the year for both teams. 
Deerfield was kept on the defence most of the 
time by the Hopkins forwards. The feature of 


‘the game was the work of Deerfield’s goal tender, 


Dwyer, who was kept busy most of the game 
and who saved numerous goals by his quick 
and aggressive playing. The day was a perfect 
soccer day and a good sized crowd was present to 
witness the game. The Hopkins boys who played 
were: Yarrows, Johnson, West, Moore, Pelis- 
sier, Jekanowski, Kazara, Waneyk, ‘Kowal, 
Tudryn, Rijko, Zenzara, Flaherty, and Coffey. 


Holyoke 2 Hopkins 0 

The Holyoke High School soccer team defeat- 
ed the Hopkins soccer team at Holyoke, October 
19. Hopkins did remarkably well when one con- 
siders that Holyoke has been Champion of 
Massachusetts for several years past. Holyoke 
scored both goals in the first period. They were 
unable to score the second half owing to the 
strong defence of the Hopkins backs. The boys 
who went to make up the team were: Yarrows, 
Mileski, Flaherty, Kowal, Kazara, Moore, 
Jekanowski, Pelissier, Johnson, West, Wan- 
ezyk and Coffey. 


Hopkins 5 Smith Academy 0 

The soccer teams of Hopkins and Smith Aead- 
emies played an interesting game October ** 
on the Hopkins field, the home team emerging 
the victors by the score, 5 to 0. It was the first 
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game of the season for the Hatfield boys and the 
third for Hopkins. The Hopkins boys showed 
the value of their hard game with Holyoke, last 
year’s New England champions, the backs hold- 
ing their positions better and presenting an al- 
most perfect defense. Hopkins scored in the 
first few minutes after Capt. Yarrows had 
worked the ball down the field and passed it to 


Pelissier, who eéntered it to Mileski.. Mileski’s 


drive was too fast for the goal keeper to stop. 
Mileski scored again in a few minutes and be- 
fore the half was ended Coffey shot in one on a 
penalty kick. The second half found the Hat- 
field boys playing much better ball. Their de- 
fense stiffened and their offensive got going on 
several occasions when they threatened the Hop- 
kins goal, good defense by goal keeper or backs 
preventing a score. Coffey caged one on a mile- 
a-minute shot and the ever alert Wanezyk shot 
one by the goal keeper from an accurate pass 
from Capt. Yarrows. J. Yarrows of Hatfield was 
the visitors’ best player. Belden also put up a 
strong game. Moore’s defensive playing and 
accurate passing to his forwards was an out- 
standing feature. 


Hopkins 2 Alumni 0 

Hopkins academy’s annual elash with the 
alumni in soccer is easily the most attractive 
game of the season and produces in the old town 
a.miniature Yale-Harvard struggle. The school 
boys as usual showed their bigger brothers the 
way and defeated them 2 to 0 in a fine game, 
the best of the season. John Connelly, ’21, had 
collected former soecer stars from Springfield, 
on the south, to Sunderland, on the north, in an 
endeavor to defeat Hopkins’ fast eleven. With 
BeATt. + Johnson, ~18,:°* Doe’: Cook,.’17,.“°EKd”’ 
Fydenkervez, °17, the mayor-of Three Corners, 
‘‘Chuckie’’ Edwards, °17, ‘‘Hen’’ ’20, Frank, 
17, and Charlie Kokoski, °18, ‘‘ Bill’? Reardon, 
20, ‘‘Jim’’ Lehane, 20, and ‘‘Rollie’’? Smith, 
12, Connelly had a strong looking aggregation. 
And they put up a fast game, outplaying the 
school boys in everything but team work, for it 
was team work and best defense of the year that 
enabled Hopkins to win. Hopkins scored a goal 


- Hatfield, as the result of some skillful playing 


in the first period when Mileski pushed one 
through after he, Yarrows and Wanezyk had 
earried the ball through the alumni defense. In 
the second period a hot shot from Coffey added 
another point to the Hopkins seore. The alumni 
team was dangerous all the way and they were 
held in check only by a determined defense. 
The work of Moore and Johnson for Hopkins was 
a feature. It was their superior work that 
stopped the alumni repeatedly. 
of some of the regulars, Tudryn, McQueston, 


in the absence 


Zenzaya and Rijko were given a thorough try- 
out by Hopkins and the game they put up was 
so good that the regulars were harly missed. 

Return games played with Smith Academy 
and Deerfield Academy resulted in tie games. 
At Hatfield Hopkins had the game apparently 
won, | to 0, when with a few minutes to play 
by their forward line, pushed one throug tying 
the score. The work of J. Yarrows of Hatfield 
and Wanczyk, of Hadley, featured the game. 

The Deerfield game resulted in a no-score 
game, Hopkins continually keeping Deerfield on 
the defense. The work of Capt. Yarrows and 
Coffey was a feature. 

Review of Soccer Season 

In comparing soccer teams with past teams, 
it is customary of late years to go back to the 
championship team of 1917, which was un- 
defeated and scored a total of 52 points to their 
opponents 1. While the 1921 eleven could not 
boast of two such stars as ‘‘ Eddie’? Mazeski and 
Arthur Johnson, it was a well balanced team 
and probably the equal of any high school soe- 
cer eleven in the western part of the state ex- 
cluding, of course, that crack Holyoke eleven. 
The forward line was not the equal of the 1917 
line. It gave excellent performances upon sev- 
eral occasions, however, and gave the Holyoke 
defense a severe test. Capt. Yarrows, Coffey, 
Mileski, Pelissier and Wanezyk worked together 
well and in only one game were they kept from 
scoring. Johnson, Moore and West were as good 
a set of half backs as the school has ever had. 
Moore was especially strong in driving the ball 
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to his forwards. His work featured every ganie. 
West and Johnson were never phased by large 
or older opponents. It would be difficulty for 
any high school player to improve on West's 
game against Holyoke or Johnson’s sturdy de- 
fense against the Alumni. Jekanowski and 
Flaherty two long distant kickers, who were 
capable of placing their kicks, were a difficult 
pair to get by. Jekanowski was especially sure 
and kicked accurately with either foot. Kazara 
in the goal could have been used at any position. 
He filled the difficult position of goal in excellent 
manner and was ever alert and aggressive. 

Never have we had the capable substitutes 
that we possessed this year. In several games it 
was necessary to use from 2 to 6 substitutes and 
in all cases the work of the team was little 
affected by the loss of the regulars. ‘‘Bisch’’ 
Chumura, Johnnie Zenzaya, ‘‘Eddie’’ Tudryn, 


‘*Butch’’ MeQueston, ‘‘ Joe’? Kowal, ‘‘Johnnie”’ 
Rojko, and ‘‘Eddie’’ Suleski were substitutes 
who performed with credit. Kowal was espe- 
cially valuable and played in a number of games. 
The season was enjoyable as well as successful 
and much good fun was enjoyed by all connected 
with the team. 


EXCHANGES 


We acknowledge with thanks the following 
We are always glad to receive ex- 
changes from schools and colleges and appreciate 
friendly criticisms: The Chronicle, Hartford 
Public High School, Hartford, Conn.; The 
Drury Academe, Drury High School, North 
Adams; The Marywood College Bay Leaf, Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pa. 


exchanges. 


Pe 
dPariner 


Local Stuff, 
English [V.—Mileski—‘‘ What does she mean 
by ‘square minded’ ?’’ 


**Pill’’—**Square head.’ 
i 
Habit 
‘*Sir, when you eat here, you'needn’t dust off 
your plate,’’ the. indignant restaurant keeper 
said. 


‘Bee pardon, jus force of habit,’’ returned 
the baseball umpire.—Washington Times. 
ig wena 

Miss Wosko (in History)—And then they 
melted George III and used him for bullets. 


Be Careful Girls. ae 

English I1]—Zenzaya—‘‘ Caldwell was fond 
of hunting—’’ 

Miss Callahan (reprovingely )—‘Girls.’’ - 
O 

We would fike to inform two freshmen girls 
that when they have a date with a teacher in 
the library, they are not to go up and sit on the 
steps of the publie library and wait half the 
morning for the teacher to show up. 

eek 

Horace Babb says he charges ten cents an egg 
for each egg his pullets lay, as each egg repre- 
sents a day’s work for a pullet. 
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Mr. Loring is changing the ‘‘ Aggie Room into 
a beauty parlor in an endeavor to make the boys 
look ‘‘well-dressed.’’ 


of the contestants got excited in history and 


He succeeded until one 


_ yanked his tie off. 


O———- 


A woodpecker sat on a senior’s head 
And started in to drill. 

He drilled away for half a day 

And then he broke his bill. 


Oe 
A little girl just beginning her classics was 
asked if she knew who Homer was. 


**Oh, yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘Homer was a fine 
old poet whose chief works were the ‘Oddity 
and the Idiot.’’ 


Pree (eee 


Hard on the Referee—Sometimes the plavers 
are put off the floor by bad language. 


———O—_—. 
The pessimist would have to wear smoked 


glasses if he wanted to look on the bright side ot 
everything. 


HILL BROS. 


DRY GOODS, AND FLOOR COVERING 


118 MAIN ST, NORTHAMPTON 


J. W. HEFFERNAN 


BOOKSELLER, STATIONER 
NEWSDEALER AND ENGRAVER 


153 MAIN ST., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Glass 


Paints 


Wall Paper 


J. HUGH PIERCE 


186 Main Street 


Northampton, - - Mass. 


W. N. POTTER’S SONS & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Flour, Grain, Hay, Salt, Lime, Cement, Coal 


HADLEY, MASS. 


Near R. R. Station 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS 
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Mitchel Helkin 
Photugrapher 


TEL. 1753 
241 MAIN STREET, : - - - - NORTHAMPTON, MASS: 


Official Photographer to Smith and Amherst College. Seniors 1922, Olio 1923 and Hopkins 
Academy 1920 


Special rates for Students —All sittings by appointment. 


Don’t Be Satisfied With Just Ordinary Paint 


It costs much less to apply the best paint because it covers much more 
surface and lasts longer. Protect your property with MONARCH HOUSE 
PAINT, 100% PURE, for inside and outside painting. Made in White and 32- 
Colors. 


IT WEARS PRES ERVES . BEAUTIFIES 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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* Shipman & Gaylord, Hadley, Mass. 


JEANNE REYNOLDS W. J. McGrath 
PUBLIC READER 


Private instruction in publie reading, platform 
deportment, correct gesture, debating, diction hee 


and Dramatic Personation. Metal and Wall Board Ceilings 


BUILDER, METAL ROOFS 


Special Class for Children. rT gs 


Home Studio, Hadley, Mass. Tel. 1314-J. Russell Street, : Tel. Conn. 


Chilson’s Auto Top Shop | JACKSON & CUTLER 


AUTOMOBILE TRIMMING 


We make automobile tops, curtains, slip covers, 

body linings and cushions. We specialize on 

windshield and door glass, automobile carpets DRY AND FANCY GOODS 
and linoleums. Prompt service on all work. 

Drive right in—Our shop holds 12 ears. 


Dealers in 


Phone 1822 34 Center St. Amherst, Mass. 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS 
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It is the people within a community who make 
it, and they will always be responsible 
for its Improvement. 


Leslie R. Smith 


The REXALE Store 


Coburn & Graves 
DRUGGISTS 


Opposite Court House 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


WHEN 
STUDENTS 
WANT 
REAL 


CLOTHES 


THEY: GO<T© 


F.M. THOMPSON &SON 
AMHERST, MASS. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


Warren & Watt 


Everything Electrical---Wiring Contractors 


Phone 126 


179 Main St., Northampton, Mass. 


Footwear 
Right-Up-To-The-Minute 


BASEBALL SHOES 


Everything for the Feet 


PAGE’S SHOE STORE 


AMHERST 


Chas. Cook & Sons 


BROOM 
MANUFACTURERS 
Hadley, Massachusetts 


Talking Machines Sporting Goods 


Thomas A. Purseglove 


Northampton, Mass. 


BICYCLES 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS 


THE HOPKINS ARMS 


FOUNDED 1664 


INCORPORATED 1816 


HOPKINS ACADEMY 
An All Around School for Many Different Kinds of Training 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES RATED AS CLASS A 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Satisfies Requirements of State Board of Education 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS DEPARTMENT 
Practical Instruction Under Home Conditions 


ATHLETICS 


Fostered by Gymnasium and Three-Acre Playground 


FOUR COLLEGES WITHIN RADIUS OF SEVEN MILES 


BECKMANN’S 


Fine Candies and Ice Creams 


247-249 Main Street 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


"METCALF PRINTING COMPANY 


Book, Job and Catalogue 
PRINTERS 


8 CRAFTS AVENUE 


NORTHAMPTON, = MASSACHUSETTS 


SPORTING GOODS 


We have them all. The very best—Most up-to- 
the-minute stock in the city—ready for 
your selection. 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 
162 Main Street 
NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Compliments 
of 


Brookside Dairy, 
Inc. 
19 ldawley Street 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


When dealing with our Advertisers please mention the HOPKINS ARMS: 
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— i ~ HARDWARE DISTINCTIVE 
‘nid 7 
; ) PLUMBING, HEATING AND SHEET FURNITURE, RUGS AND DRAPERIES 
METAL WORK PRICES THE LOWEST 
Free Delivery to All Towns 

a | ae MUTUAL . MARSH ESTATE 
“ia — | PLUMBING AND HEATING CO. E. F. Strickland, Mgr. 
Pets. ’ AMHERST. MASS. i ne AMHERST, MASS. 
G2) A Compliment 
ae aomennents of Amherst Book Store 
ae Dyer . AMHERST, MASs. 
ae Northampton National Bank eet etc 

sh We have a large assortment of books from 
tg): . NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 5. A B C books to Thayer’s Roosevelt; a 
Ps eg | | : bs, great variety of games, also a 
‘et ate (I ce _ full line of Greeting 
Bata Ky nal Warren M. King, President +} Cards 
areas 7). Chauncey H. Pierce, Vice-President 
Be Edwin K. Abbott, Cashier 
ay » Je evi Warren, Ass’t Cashier | Cc. F. DYER 


ee) EDWARD J WaPo | | Y OARE SSN 


Bee Al Og hee JEWELERS 


ane Dit | 39 Main Street 

oe 4 Mi | ve Ai . 4 112 Main Street 

___« ||NORTHAMPTON, | MASS. | 

{OS i es NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
eit ere it ! : 

~ | Deuel’s Drug Store | Arthur P. Wood 


Ads y : , | 
ii state er aap omar ane BOA The Jewel Store and Clock Hospital 


ie Eastman Kodaks and Films 197 Main Street, Tel. 1307-M. 
oo ~ i 

it ey AMHERST, : 3 : MASS. Opp. City Hall. 
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The Festive Board---At Christmas Time 


Sinee, and before, the times of the Crusaders and the romantic days— 
of the Knights of King Arthur’s Court, Christmas has been an ocea- 
sion for jollity and good eating. 


On that occasion people vie with one another to supply the festive 
board with succulent delicacies, until it groans under the very weight 
thereof. 


Today we have gone one step further—we have capped the climax. 
The food is there. The merry-making is there. But the burden of 
preparing these Yuletide banquets has been lessened. Electrical ap- 
pliances—such worderful things for Christmas gifts—have reduced 
the burden. 


Help your friends to enjoy this emancipation from work in preparing | 
their next Christmas festivities by giving them electrical table 
appliances. They are ideal in every way—appearance, usefulness, 
price—as gifts. 


AMHERST GAS (COMPANY 


AMHERST, ; , MASS. 


You are cordially invited to visit our showrooms and look over our 
very complete assortment of these wonderful modern gifts. 


